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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


There’s  no  ready  substitute  for  the  public 
schools.  The  situation  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Nor¬ 
folk,  Charlottesville  and  Warren  County,  Va.,  is  clear 
proof  of  that.  A  comparative  handful  of  Idds  are  being 
taught  in  makeshift  schools  in  church  basements, 
homes  and  community  halls.  Some  pupils  have  en¬ 
rolled  in  private  schools,  some  in  other  public  school 
systems.  Some  attempts  at  televising  courses  have 
been  made,  but  the  results  are  not  considered  satis¬ 
factory.  In  the  affected  communities,  high  school 
seniors’  chances  of  getting  into  college  next  year  al¬ 
ready  have  been  hurt  severely.  The  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  thousands  of  students  are  not  being  properly 
proN'ided  for.  And  it  appears  that  they  won’t  be  — 
can’t  be  —  until  the  public  schools  are  reopened. 

The  segregationists  are  in  a  comer,  and  the  courts 
are  closing  them  in.  Yet  their  determination  hasn’t 
been  weakened.  Gov.  Faubus  of  Arkansas,  passing  his 
hat  around  the  Nation,  is  looking  for  an  out.  But  it 
appears  that  his  public  appeal  for  funds  to  establish 
private  schools  in  Little  Rock  has  little  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  He  and  Gov.  Almond  of  Virginia  have  at  least 
one  out,  which  may  be  significant.  The  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  school-closing  laws  in  both  states  is  being 
tested  in  the  state  courts.  If  the  laws  are  found  uncon- 
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stitutional,  then  both  governors  will  be  free  to  reopen 
the  schools  on  an  integrated  basis. 

The  state  courts  could  thus  save  the  situation.  Their 
decrees  would  have  a  popular  acceptance  that  Federal 
court  decrees  so  far  have  not.  It  would  be  like  a 
member  of  the  immediate  family  deciding  the  issue  — 
rather  than  a  hostile  and  distant  uncle. 

The  first  administrative  regulations  for  the 

National  Defense  Education  Act  should  be  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  soon.  Due  any  day  now 
are  those  dealing  with  Title  VIII  of  the  Act,  on  area 
vocational  education.  Others  will  follow  with  some 
regularity  in  the  weeks  ahead.  These  will  elaborate 
on  the  language  of  the  Act,  pinpointing  its  intent 
where  there  is  any  doubt.  Meanwhile,  to  administer 
the  Act,  the  OE  is  seeking  to  fill  more  than  100  staff 
and  administrative  positions. 

Education  Commissioner  Lawrence  G.  Derthick  re¬ 
assured  the  states  recently  that  the  Act  will  not  mean 
Federal  interference  in  local  education.  He  told  a 
meeting  of  the  Chief  State  School  Officers,  “As  the 
Federal  government  enlarges  its  effort  to  strengthen 
the  schools  for  national  defense,  I  am  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  Federal  assistance  will  continue  to  be 
administered  without  interference  or  control.  Federal 
assistance  just  doesn’t  work  that  way;  it  never  has. 
Surely  the  operation  of  the  Act  will  put  to  rest  once 
and  for  all  the  bogeyman  that  the  Federal  government 
wants  to  control  instruction  in  our  public  schools.” 

Behind  the  drastie  revision  of  the  Soviet  edu¬ 
cational  program  (see  Soviet  Education,  Oct.  27)  is  a 
severe  labor  shortage.  According  to  current  estimates, 
the  Soviet  economy  needs  3  million  new  members  of 
the  labor  force  a  year.  The  war  years  in  Russia 
brought  about  a  sharp  drop  in  births.  For  the  next 
five  years  the  Soviets  can  count  only  on  an  annual  in¬ 
crease  of  about  800,000  in  the  labor  force.  Reducing 
the  formal  schooling  period  from  10  to  eight  years  un¬ 
der  Premier  Khrushchev’s  plan  will  help  solve  the 
shortage.  What  the  change  will  do  to  the  celebrated 
Russian  educational  system  is  another  matter.  It  is 
felt  by  some  that  it  might  give  the  West  a  strong  edge 
in  the  race  for  scientific  and  technological  supremacy. 
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•  Administration 


A  new  method  of  testing  potential  school 
principals  was  demonstrated  in  Washington  recently. 
The  test  is  a  five-day  project,  and  the  person  taking  it 
is,  in  effect,  placed  in  the  principal’s  chair  of  a  simu¬ 
lated  school  and  asked  to  handle  tasks  similar  to  those 
he  would  face  as  the  new  principal  of  an  actual  school. 

The  subject  is  first  briefed  on  the  nature  of  the 
simulated  school  system  and  the  community  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  Then  he  is  handed  a  sheaf  of  mail,  reports, 
notes  and  telephone  message  memos  and  is  asked  to 
act  on  them.  He  is  asked  to  write  a  speech  to  the 
P.T.A.,  to  write  an  autobiographical  sketch  for  the  local 
newspaper  and  to  wite  a  piece  for  the  school  maga¬ 
zine.  He  watches  kinescopes  of  three  probationary 
teachers  conducting  their  classes  and  outlines  the 
inter\iew  he  plans  to  hold  with  each  teacher.  He 
also  listens  to  tape  recordings  of  conferences  on  cur¬ 
rent  school  issues  and  gives  his  reactions  to  them. 

The  technique  is  being  developed  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Educational  Testing 
Service.  According  to  Dr.  Roy  M.  Hall,  the  OE’s 
assistant  commissioner  for  research,  it  is  hoped  that 
techniques  developed  in  the  study  “will  help  educa¬ 
tors  define  the  nature  of  the  modem  principal’s  job 
in  all  its  complexity  and  that  these  methods  will  be  of 
value  in  training  elementary  school  administrators.” 


•  Sr  hoot  Hoard 


Should  boards  be  elected  or  appointed? 

A  popular  theory  is  that  school  board  elections  pro¬ 
mote  greater  public  interest  in  school  affairs.  But 
it  ain’t  necessarily  so,  according  to  an  article  in  the 
American  School  Board  Journal  for  October. 


IVEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

Horizon.  Volume  I,  No.  1  of  this  new  hard-cover 
periodical  gives  promise  of  great  things  to  come. 
If  subsequent  issues  equal  the  first,  this  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  a  reading  must  for  everyone  seeking 
intellectual  adventure.  The  September  issue  con¬ 
tains  magnificently  illustrated  articles  on  man’s 
adventurous  spirit,  the  17th  century  Dutch  Re¬ 
public,  the  “Beat  Generation,”  the  musical  com¬ 
edy,  ballooning,  art,  ideas  and  literature.  Among 
the  writers  are  Julian  Huxley,  H.  R.  Trevor-Roper 
and  Marquis  W.  Childs.  To  be  published,  with¬ 
out  advertising,  six  times  yearly  by  American 
Horizon,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  American  Heritage 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
17.  152  pp.  Single  copies,  $3.95;  annual  subscrip¬ 
tions,  $18. 


The  author,  Dan  C.  Shannon  of  San  Diego,  studied 
the  voting  records  of  eight  California  school  districts, 
two  of  which  had  appointed  school  boards.  What  he 
found  seems  to  topple  the  old  theory  into  the  dust.  In 
fact,  the  reverse  seems  to  be  true. 

From  oflBcial  records,  Mr.  Shannon  compiled  per¬ 
centage  figures  for  school  board,  school  bond  and  tax 
increase  elections  over  a  10-year  period.  In  San 
Diego,  where  the  school  board  is  elected,  all  elections 
in  me  10-year  period  were  held  simultaneously  with 
municipal,  state  and  national  elections.  In  Sacramen¬ 
to,  where  the  school  board  is  appointed,  there  was  no 
such  advantage.  All  school-connected  elections  were 
held  separately.  Yet  Sacramento  had  “significantly 
higher  voting  records.” 

Similarly,  a  comparison  of  Alameda,  with  an  ap¬ 
pointed  board,  and  Santa  Monica,  with  an  elected 
board,  showed  the  same  significant  difference. 

Mr.  Shannon  concludes:  “Certainly  these  data,  so 
far  as  interest  of  citizens  in  voting  on  school  matters  is 
concerned,  do  not  show  superiority  of  the  method  of 
electing  school  board  members.  The  repeatedly 
claimed  statement .  .  .  that  boards  of  education  should 
be  elected  because  the  elective  method  creates  greater 
interest  of  citizens  ...  is  declared  to  be  an  armchair 
principle,  having  little,  if  any,  data  to  support  it.” 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Cirowth 

Follow  the  golden  rale  when  hiring  a  teach¬ 
er  from  another  school  system,  urges  a  policy  state¬ 
ment  adopted  last  month  by  the  New  England  Assn, 
of  School  Superintendents.  Let  “common  courtesy  and 
honorable  action”  govern  all  employment  practices, 
the  statement  says.  This  means  recognizing: 

1.  The  teacher’s  right  to  seek,  while  under  contract, 
to  better  herself  elsewhere,  even  in  other  school 
systems. 

2.  The  employing  superintendent’s  obligation  to 
check  with  the  teacher’s  present  superintendent  to  see 
whether  her  sudden  departure  will  leave  him  in  a  spot. 

3.  The  superintendent’s  obligation  to  protect  teach¬ 
ers  from  ill  feeling  if  a  transfer  request  doesn’t  go 
through. 

The  Association,  meeting  at  Swampscott,  Mass.,  also 
instructed  the  board  of  directors  to  work  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  the  Northeast  to  draw 
up  a  plan  for  “implementing  ethical  codes  in  regard  to 
violation  of  contract  obligations.”  One  member  re¬ 
marked  that  this  ought  to  be  an  attempt  “to  establish 
a  code  which  will  have  some  semblance  of  teeth.” 

The  policy  was  not  adopted  without  discussion. 
There  was  talk  of  requiring  30  days’  notice  of  all 
teachers,  and  of  requiring  the  teacher  to  obtain  a  re¬ 
lease  from  her  old  contract  before  she  is  issued  a  new 
one.  However,  no  attempt  was  made  to  insert  these 
provisions  into  the  statement.  The  feeling  was  that 
nothing  should  restrict  the  teacher’s  right  to  apply  for 
employment  in  other  systems. 
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•  Ari  and  Music 


PARODY 

ART  IS  FOR  ALL  —  so  the  dumb  ones  should 
be  given  a  little  longer  to  get  their  posters  done. 
And,  we  shouldn’t  be  too  disappointed  if  the  re¬ 
sults  are  poor. 

ALL  PEOPLE  ARE  ARTISTS  -  but  I  wish  I 
didn’t  have  to  teach  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
art,  required  for  all,  because  so  many  aren’t  in¬ 
terested  in  what  I  have  to  teach  them. 

ART  IS  A  SOCIAL  FORCE  -  but  I  don’t  see 
why  my  class  has  to  take  valuable  time  away 
from  design  problems  in  order  to  do  diagrams  for 
social  studies  class.  The  social  studies  teacher 
ought  to  handle  that.  I’m  too  busy  with  art  prob¬ 
lems. 

ART  IS  A  FORM  OF  RECREATION  -  but  I’ll 
fail  any  student  who  doesn’t  turn  in  his  outside 
sketchbook. 

ART  IS  AN  INTEGRATIVE  FORCE  -  but  I 
think  dancing,  gymnastics  and  music  should  be 
taught  by  gym  and  music  teachers.  We  have  to 
learn  the  principles  of  visual  design  first. 

TRUE  ART  EXPERIENCE  IS  EDUCATIVE  - 
so  all  the  children  have  to  know  the  names  of  at 
least  twenty-five  contemporary  artists  and  what 
each  has  done. 

ART  IS  AN  EXPRESSION  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
WISHES  AND  PHANTASIES  -  but  they  can’t 
design  a  house  in  my  classroom  unless  they  esti¬ 
mate  costs,  have  each  object  serve  a  utilitarian 
function,  and  have  it  be  within  their  budget. 
They’ll  have  to  compose  dream  houses  outside  of 
class. 

—  Richard  G.  Wiggin, 

Assistant  Art  Supervisor, 
Richmond,  Va. 

School  Arts  (October) 


•  The  Profession 


We’re  glad  you’re  here  is  the  spirit  of  welcome 
extended  to  new  teachers  in  Suffolk’s  orientation  pro¬ 
gram,  reports  Jacquelin  B.  Stanley,  vice  president, 
Suffolk  Education  Association,  reporting  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  Virginia  Journal  of  Education. 

The  Orientation  Committee  of  the  SEA  has  the 
situation  well  in  hand.  Letters  of  weleome  flow  into 
the  mailbox  of  each  new  teacher— from  the  committee, 
superintendent,  principal  and,  in  the  case  of  new  high 
school  teachers,  there  is  also  a  letter  from  the  head  of 
the  subject  department. 

Throughout  the  year  the  “Big  Sister  Plan”  is  used, 
with  each  new  teacher  assigned  to  an  experienced 
teacher. 

The  P.T.A.,  with  the  Committee’s  help,  holds  an  an¬ 
nual  reception  for  all  Suffolk  teachers,  honoring  new 


teachers.  During  one  of  the  preschool  conference 
days,  the  Retail  Merchants  Assoc,  adds  its  greeting  by 
giving  a  luncheon  at  a  local  hotel.  Guests  include  the 
mayor  and  other  Suffolk  dignitaries,  as  well  as  school 
people.  Favors  are  given  to  new  teachers  by  various 
business  firms. 

All  new  teachers  meet  the  superintendent,  super¬ 
visors  and  principals  informally  over  cokes  on  the  first 
day  of  the  preschool  conference,  after  which  there  is 
a  guided  tour  of  places  of  interest. 

The  Social  Committee  of  the  SEA  does  its  part  by 
arranging  a  picnic  for  all  teachers  at  a  private  place 
on  the  river. 

The  first  day  of  school  is  brightened  by  the  SEA’s 
thoughtful  gesture  ...  an  American  Beauty  rose  in 
a  bud  vase  on  the  desk  of  each  new  teacher.  Attached 
to  the  vase  is  a  note  of  warm  well-wishes. 

New  teachers  are  given  assistance  in  finding  a  de¬ 
sirable  residence.  We  like  to  feel,  says  Miss  Stanley, 
that  a  “happy,  well-adjusted  teacher  is  one  who  will 
want  to  continue  his  chosen  profession  in  our  school 
system  and  city.” 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


A  new  way  of  financing  public  education 

is  proposed  by  Robert  Heller,  chairman  of  the  National 
Citizens’  Council  for  Better  Schools.  He  suggests  that 
all  future  school  tax  increases  be  deducted  from  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  payments.  School  taxes  now  are  de¬ 
ductible  only  from  gross  income.  Mr.  Heller  outlines 
his  plan  in  detail  in  the  summer  issue  of  the  Harvard 
Educational  Review. 

Suppose,  Mr.  Heller  argues,  that  all  states  were  to 
increase  their  educational  expenditures  to  $500  per 
pupil  ($18  more  than  New  York  currently  spends)  be¬ 
tween  now  and  1965.  This  would  increase  the  annual 
cost  by  $9  billion  nationally.  In  the  same  period,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  current  estimates,  the  gross  nation¬ 
al  product  will  increase  by  $135  billion. 

Therefore,  he  concludes,  there  will  be  no  shortage 
of  funds.  “The  problem  then  is  not  one  of  resources; 
it  is  one  of  policy.” 

The  proposal  involves  isolating  the  school  tax  figures 
for  a  base  year  (Mr.  Heller  suggests  1957).  This  could 
be  done  by  the  taxpayer  with  information  furnished 
by  the  state  or  local  government  and  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Those  amounts  would  continue  to 
be  deductible  from  gross  income.  Any  further  increase 
would  be  subtracted  directly  from  the  taxpayer’s  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax. 

The  author  sees  this  method  as  an  answer  to  objec¬ 
tions  to  Federal  aid  to  education.  The  poorest  states, 
where  increased  expenditures  for  education  are  need¬ 
ed  most,  would  benefit  most.  It  is  conceivable  that 
Federal  income  tax  payments  of  some  taxpayers  would 
be  diverted  entirely  to  education. 

The  author  figures  that  every  $1  billion  increase  in 
school  expenses  now  reduces  Federal  tax  collections 
by  $300  million.  Under  his  plan,  a  $1  billion  rise 
would  reduce  these  by  $350  mmion  more. 
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•  Teaching  Methods 


discipline;  then  knowledge,’*  says 
Frank  E.  Hill,  Jr.,  principal  of  Wenham  (Mass.) 
Junior  High  School,  writing  in  the  October  issue  of 
The  Massachusetts  Teacher.  In  all  situations,  in  all 
capacities,  order  and  progress  is  the  goal  of  human 
endeavor.  “Principals  need  it,  superintendents  pray 
for  it  and  teachers  should  demand  it.” 

Although  to  some  teachers  classroom  discipline 
comes  easily  and  naturally,  to  others  it  becomes  a 
dreaded  daily  contest.  Suggestion:  Establish  firm  dis¬ 
cipline.  No  uproarious  jokes,  no  funny  stories  early 
in  the  year.  Keep  those  for  later,  after  the  classroom 

behavior  pattern  has  been  well  set. 

Roll  call  can  be  a  hazardous  experience.  Sugges¬ 
tion:  When  in  doubt  as  to  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  a  name,  solve  the  problem  simply  by  asking  the 
pupil,  “How  would  you  like  me  to  pronounce  your 
name?”  If  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  pronounce,  make 
a  marginal  note  of  the  way  it  sounds  for  future  refer¬ 


ence  ...  a  temporary  friend-in-need.  The  reminder 
won’t  be  needed  for  long,  and  first  impressions  have  a 
way  of  lingering  all  year. 

Being  fair,  Hill  says,  is  actually  “the  science  of  be¬ 
ing  fair,”  and,  from  students’  point  of  view,  the  qual¬ 
ity  most  prized  in  a  teacher. 

A  suggestion  for  new  teachers  is  the  well-worn  “If 
you  can’t  lick  them,  join  them.”  Let  the  troublemak¬ 
ers  help.  Seat  them  near  the  front  of  the  room  and 
always  speak  to  them  with  respect.  They  are  used  to 
sarcasm,  but  treated  to  a  diet  of  appreciation  for  their 
efforts,  and  given  a  fair  share  of  responsibility,  they 
often  calm  down  and  blossom  into  reliable  students. 

Here  is  an  effective  seating  plan  to  reduce  talking 
and  whispering: 


X  0  X  0  X 
0X0X0 
X  O  X  O  X 


X  =  girl 
O  =  boy 


THE  EMERGING  SELF 


We  Americans  are  an  action-minded 

people.  Our  elementary  response  to  life  is 
“get  busy.”  For  three  hundred  years  and  more, 
our  country  has  been  built  by  families  who  left 
the  frustrations  of  the  “old  country,”  found  a 
place  in  the  new,  got  busy  with  physical  things 
(settling  the  land,  mining  the  raw  resources, 
making  and  tending  machines,  building  cities) 
and  felt  “the  good  life”  to  come  true.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  success  in  this  way  of  life  has  put  its 
stamp  upon  us. 

Recent  events  have  intruded  new  conditions, 
raising  new  concerns,  not  so  much  with  our  do¬ 
ing,  but  with  what  we  are  and  what  we  would 
become. 

The  reasons  for  this  intrusion  are  many  and  in¬ 
tertwined,  but  three  of  the  most  obvious  are  our 
position  of  leadership  among  nations,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  thoroughly  technological  society, 
and  the  creation  of  bombs.  The  first  denies  us 
the  chance  to  lean  on  others  for  answers  to  our 
international  problems;  the  second  denies  us  the 
chance  to  lean  on  our  own  past  history  for  an¬ 
swers  to  new  domestic  problems;  and  the  third 
denies  us  the  chance  to  further  bury  ourselves  in 
the  multiplication  of  physical  power  for  destruc¬ 
tion  since  soon  there  will  be  bombs  enough  to 
kill  all  mankind  and  all  life  on  earth,  after  which 
there  is  no  more  sense  to  that  road. 

The  old  pattern  of  increasing  busyness  with 
external  physical  things  is  therefor  giving  way; 
life  will  not  now  succeed  on  these  grounds;  we 
need  reassessment  and  newly  formed  directions. 
We  are  required  to  turn  inward  to  ask  what  life 
is  all  about,  who  we  are  and  what  we  would  have 


man  become.  These  are  now  crucial  questions. 

Source  for  answers  to  these  questions  is  “the 
self.”  All  life  is  under  constant  birth,  and  the  self 
is  source  for  birth  of  man’s  realization  of  man.  It 
is  from  this  birthplace  that  comes  our  knowing  of 
the  men  we  are  and  the  men  we  would  become. 

It  is  therefore  well  that  we  know  to  recognize 
the  self,  to  name  it,  to  cherish  its  values  for  the 
human  race,  to  cultivate  our  faith  in  its  natural 
powers  for  giving  birth  to  man’s  humanity  and 
that  we  learn  how  to  work  with  these  powers  for 
further  growth  of  man.  It  is  well,  too,  that  we 
appreciate  what  it  means  to  teach  so  that  the 
young  shall  know  to  accept,  name,  cherish  and 
cultivate  the  self  that  is  theirs. 

Responsibilities  and  opportunities  in  education 
are  critical  at  this  point.  Among  teachers,  it  is 
those  who  teach  the  young  in  whom  I  would 
place  the  greatest  hope  for  understanding  and  ac¬ 
complishment  on  this  score.  One  can  compre¬ 
hend  these  things  only  if  one  has  the  ability  and 
freedom  to  love  people  for  what  they  are  and 
may  become.  Teachers  of  the  young,  more  than 
any  other  teachers  I  know,  demonstrate  this 
capacity  and  are  allowed  some  measures  of  this 
freedom. 

—  Ross  L.  Mooney,  Coordinator  of 
Research,  College  of  Education, 
The  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus 

Reprinted  with  special  permission  from  Child¬ 
hood  Education  (October)  1200  Fifteenth  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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At  the  elementary  and  junior  high  levels,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  particularly  effective.  Boys  are  hesitant  to 
carry  on  conversation  with  the  opposite  sex  and,  being 
surrounded,  they  concentrate  on  their  studies  instead. 

Command  respect.  Insist  upon  being  called  by  your 
proper  name,  Hill  advises.  The  formality  is  necessary 
in  a  good  teacher-pupil  relationship.  If  drastic  meas¬ 
ures  are  necessary,  settle  the  situation  privately  and 
not  with  criticism  in  front  of  a  group.  Never  m^e  an 
enemy  of  a  student.  Never  allow  a  pupil  to  leave  with¬ 
out  an  understanding  after  an  interview  -  especially 
if  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  be  strict. 


•  Guidance 


Guidance  counselors  in  some  schools  will 
get  advance  word  on  student  admissions  to  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Princeton  under  a  new  plan  now  in  effect  at 
the  three  universities.  The  guidance  department  at 
the  applicant’s  high  school  will  be  informed,  as  early 
as  possible,  of  the  student’s  chances  for  admission. 
The  guidance  department  can  then  advise  the  student 
accordingly. 

The  three  universities  will  classify  all  applicants  in¬ 
to  three  categories.  “Group  A”  students  are  “assured 
of  admission”  if  they  complete  application  procedures 
and  if  their  academic  and  conduct  records  have  not 
dropped  significantly  at  the  end  of  the  year.  “Group 
B”  students  have  a  “reasonable  chance”  for  admission, 
but  no  commitment  can  be  made  at  this  time.  “Group 
C”  students  had  better  try  elsewhere. 

Having  been  notified  that  a  particular  student  has 
been  placed  in  one  of  these  categories,  the  guidance 
counselor  can  inform  him  that  he  need  —  or  needn’t  — 
apply  elsewhere.  She  can  advise  a  “Group  B”  pupil 
that  harder  work  this  semester  might  turn  the  trick. 
Or  she  can  keep  the  information  to  herself,  if,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  she  fears  that  a  “Group  A”  pupil  might  decide 
to  relax  his  pace.  The  universities  wul  notify  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  usual  time,  in  the  spring. 

Groupings  will  be  determined  only  after  study  of 
academic  records  and  after  interviews.  The  universi¬ 
ties  will  limit  these  arrangements  to  schools  whose 
standards  are  well  known  to  them.  These  are  mostly 
in  the  East,  where  the  universities  get  most  of  their 
students.  Although  the  arrangement  itself  is  not  new, 
the  fact  that  the  three  universities  have  gotten  to¬ 
gether  to  standardize  their  admissions  procedures  is 
new.  The  plan  reportedly  has  aroused  interest  through¬ 
out  the  Ivy  League,  and  possibly  may  be  extended. 

College-bound  or  job-bound?  In  either  case, 
high  school  students  need  the  same  basic  general 
education,  says  R.  Wendell  Harrison,  vice  president 
of  University  of  Chicago.  Speaking  recently  in  Ur- 
bana  at  a  meeting  of  educational  administrators  (Ill. 
State  Committee,  North  Central  Assoc,  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools),  Harrison  said: 

“Broadened  talents  are  at  a  premium.  We  are  enter¬ 
ing  a  period  when  citizens  will  need  to  be  equipped 


to  exercise  judgment  over  wide  ranges  of  affairs.”  He 
added  that  the  era  of  narrowly  trained  specialists  is 
ending. 

Traditional  academic  instruction  for  all  high  school 
pupils  is  of  primary  importance.  The  result  of  greatly 
increased  industrial  efficiency  has  been  to  make  most 
tasks  a  matter  of  short,  on-the-job  learning.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  modem  industrial  civilization  neces¬ 
sitates,  and  demands,  peak  performance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  at  cultural,  professional,  social  and  applied  sci¬ 
ence  levels. 

A  “double-barreled”  problem  faces  educators  today, 
Harrison  emphasized.  “We  must  find  the  means  not 
only  to  educate  a  vastly  increased  number  of  students, 
we  must  educate  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  the  base 
from  which  the  individual  can  move  with  capacity  to 

tackle  an  enormous  variety  of  chjmged  and  changing 
responsibilities.  And  the  problem  is  with  us  today.  We 

can  ill-afford  to  be  leisurely  in  our  solutions.” 


•  Curriculum 


Let  parents  share  in  cnrricnlnm  planning, 

suggests  Paul  M.  Mitchum  in  a  new  book.  Any  major 
curriculum  change  is  bound  to  interest  them,  he  ar¬ 
gues,  and  school  officials  owe  it  to  parents  to  let  them 
in  on  things. 

The  main  argument  for  including  parents  is  that 
this  sort  of  cooperation  will  pay  dividends,  the  amthor 
says.  Another  is  that  serious  parental  opposition  to  a 
particular  plan  should  be  discovered  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
frank  and  thorough  look  at  some  issues  might  be 
enough  to  resolve  them  to  everyone’s  satisfaction. 

Parents  could  simply  be  invited  to  an  open  meeting 
to  hear  progress  reports.  But  it  might  leave  the  meet¬ 
ing  open  to  packing  by  a  pressure  group.  This  prob¬ 
lem  might  be  avoided  if  the  possible  issues  are  aired 
long  before  the  school  stakes  its  community  support 
on  any  particular  position.  Parents  should  be  more 
than  listening  panels,  if  their  support  is  to  be  substan¬ 
tial.  Questions  should  be  encouraged  —  and  answered. 
A  free  discussion  group  is  the  place  for  this.  Oppo¬ 
sition  should  not  be  beaten  down.  “It  should  be  con¬ 
vinced,  or  the  staff  should  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
school’s  position.” 

The  author,  assistant  superintendent  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  advises  approaching  the  matter  cautiously. 
Where  the  school  system  has  no  history  of  school-home 
cooperation,  it  would  be  well  to  begin  working  to¬ 
gether  on  noncontroversial  projects.  But  where  a  co¬ 
operative  arrangement  already  exists,  there  should  be 
no  problem. 

Mr.  Mitchum  concludes:  “It  may  be  that  school 
people  who  do  not  view  parents  as  partners  in  devel¬ 
oping  school  policy  will  not  have  a  broad  enough  out¬ 
look  on  curriculum  to  want  to  change  it  anyway.” 

The  High  School  Principal  and  Staff  Plan  for  Pro¬ 
gram  Improvement.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27.  103pp. 
Paper.  $1.25. 
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•  Student  Activities 

Working  and  bns-riding  pupils  often  get  left 
out  of  school  activities,  recent  research  shows.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  plain:  A  student  who  has  to  go 
to  a  part-time  job  or  catch  a  bus  after  school  obvious¬ 
ly  cannot  stay  around  to  take  part  in  sports,  band  prac¬ 
tice  or  play  rehearsals.  But  in  the  case  of  transported 
pupils,  their  having  to  dash  for  the  bus  affected  what 
is  called  their  “acceptability  for  leadership.” 

Berthold  G.  Pauley  of  the  Kanawha  County 
( W.  Va. )  Public  Schools  made  a  study  of  some  600 
seniors  in  four  high  schools  in  the  system.  His  findings 
are  reported  in  the  Journal  of  Educational  Research 
for  September. 

Mr.  Pauley  found  that  neither  working  nor  bus  rid¬ 
ing  seemed  to  affect  the  students’  «ades.  He  found 
that  transported  pupils  were  limited  in  the  number  of 
clubs  they  belonged  to  and  in  the  number  of  elective 
offices  they  held.  More  significantly,  their  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  did  not  seem  to  consider  them  when  electing 
class,  home  room  and  club  officers. 

The  working  student,  however,  seemed  to  be  more 
highly  regarded.  While  his  activities  were  necessarily 
limited,  he  was,  often  enough,  elected  to  school  office. 
“Acceptability  for  leadership”  was  judged  on  the  basis 
of  a  student  poll.  The  working  student  fared  as  well 
as  others  in  this,  but  transported  students  generally 
got  low  ratings. 

In  schools  where  activity  periods  were  scheduled 
during  the  day,  the  effect  on  transported  students  was 
not  noticeable. 


•  School  Plant _ 

Value  received  for  every  dollar  spent  is  the 

reasonable  assurance  of  Florida  citizens  since  the 
Florida  School  Building  Survey  Program  has  been  in 
effect.  F.  A.  Rhodes,  survey  specialist  (Fla.  Dept, 
of  Education),  writing  in  the  September  Florida 
School  Bulletin,  says  complete  school  building  survey 
services  are  available  to  local  communities  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  cost. 

The  surveys  are  conducted  as  a  cooperative  venture 
between  the  state  department  of  education’s  Svu'vey 
Section  and  local  residents.  A  local  study  made  just 
before  the  survey  staff  visit  not  only  saves  time  but 
helps  local  authorities  in  clarifying  their  particular 
problems.  In  this  combined  effort,  certain  responsi¬ 
bilities  fall  to  the  local  people:  preparation  of  spot 
maps,  locating  the  residence  of  each  student;  assem¬ 
bling  figures  covering  school  population  trends  over  a 
ten-year  period;  gathering  detailed  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  needs  of  each  school  building. 

The  Survey  Section,  small  in  itself,  has  outside  help 
in  its  field  work.  Inasmuch  as  recommendations  of 
the  survey  staff  are  based  upon  needs  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  planned  by  tne  specific  school  under 
study,  it  is  essential  that  the  proposed  program  be 
worked  out  and  defined  before  the  building  survey  is 
made.  Before  leaving  the  county,  a  preliminary  re¬ 


port  is  presented  to  the  superintendent  and  the  board. 
At  this  time,  varying  opinions  are  brought  to  light 
for  discussion  and  decision.  Following  acceptance 
by  the  board  of  public  instruction,  the  siu^'ey  becomes 
the  official  county  school  building  plan. 

Results  of  the  school  building  survey  program  in 
Florida,  Rhodes  reports,  have  proved  its  worth: 

1.  It  has  insured  the  wise  spending  of  construction 
funds. 

2.  The  board  of  public  instruction  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  have  been  relieved  from  small,  powerful 
“pressure  groups.” 

.3.  The  program  has  been  of  great  help  in  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  small  schools. 

4.  Local  school  officials,  professional  staff  and  patrons 
have  benefited  in  improved  school  practices 
through  contact  with  survey  personnel. 

5.  An  awareness  of  the  value  of  analyzing  and  study¬ 
ing  school  problems  —  rather  than  making  arbi¬ 
trary  decisions  about  them  —  has  been  brought 
home  to  both  educators  and  lay  public  alike. 


•  The  Math  Program 

Big  problems  in  math  teaching  have  been 
ignored  by  recent  researchers  in  favor  of  little  ones. 
And  where  a  major  problem  was  attacked,  it  often 
turned  out  to  be  too  much  for  the  one  person  who 
went  at  it.  So  says  a  new  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
pamphlet  summarizing  some  120  research  projects  of 
recent  years. 

Here’s  what  some  of  the  research  showed: 

1.  High  school  pupils  are  strongly  influenced  by 
their  math  teachers  in  deciding  to  pursue  math  studies. 

2.  Tests  and  previous  math  marks  are  good  pre¬ 
dictors  of  success  in  high  school  math. 

But  here’s  what  research  failed  to  show: 

1.  Why  math  teachers  can  influence  students. 

2.  What  motivates  students  to  pursue  the  study  of 
mathematics. 

One  research  project  found  that  students  learned  as 
much  in  classes  of  40  to  50  as  in  classes  of  six  to  ten. 
Another  found  that  ability  grouping  showed  no  con¬ 
sistent  advantage.  Nor  did  the  use  of  visual  aids.  The 
important  thing,  it  appeared,  was  a  good  teacher.  An¬ 
other  failing  of  recent  research  is  that  in  some  cases 
the  results  were  never  published,  or  were  published  in 
much  shortened  form. 

The  author  of  the  report,  Kenneth  E.  Brown,  the 
OE’s  specialist  in  mathematics,  concluded  that  re¬ 
search  reflects  three  important  needs  in  math  educa¬ 
tion.  There  are  (1)  the  identification  of  crucial  prob¬ 
lems  to  give  direction  to  research  (2)  teamwork  in 
attacking  the  identified  problems  (3)  publication  and 
wide  distribution  of  research  for  greater  impact  on 
classroom  practice. 

Analysis  of  Research  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  1955  and  1956.  Bulletin  1958,  No.  4.  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  HEW.  Order  from  U.  S.  Gov’t. 
Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  73  pp.  25c. 
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•  The  Learner 


Sex  education  should  be  shared  by  the 

schools,  say  three  writers  in  the  Minnesota  Journal  of 
Education  for  September.  All  three  feel  that  the 
schools  should  not  be  held  solely  responsible,  but  that 
the  task  should  be  shared  by  the  home,  the  family 
doctor  and  the  churches.  However,  where  those  agen¬ 
cies  fall  down,  the  schools  should  be  ready  to  step  in. 

“The  job  of  the  public  schools  is  to  prepare  each 
child  for  life,”  says  one.  “To  live  happily  and  produc¬ 
tively  our  pupils  must  certainly  have  a  wholesome 
understanding  of  the  role  of  sex.” 

The  approach  to  sex  education  will  determine  where 
it  is  to  be  placed  and  how  it  will  be  taught.  In  junior 
high  schools,  a  unit  can  be  included  in  health  classes. 
If  none  exists,  then  the  physical  education  and  home 
economics  classes  may  include  it.  In  high  school,  the 
health  class  again  is  the  place  for  it.  At  this  level, 
says  one  writer,  the  moral  and  economic  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  individual  and  society  can  be  stressed. 

To  present  sex  education  constructively  and  objec¬ 
tively,  the  teacher  must  have  an  adequate  health  and 
science  background.  A  poorly  prepared  individual 
should  not  attempt  to  teach  the  subject. 

Concludes  one  of  the  writers,  “The  hush-hush  atti¬ 
tude  sometimes  encountered  in  the  home  should  not  be 
duplicated  by  all  the  adults  from  whom  the  child 
should  expect  guidance.  He  should  not  be  forced  by 
those  who  have  scientific  knowledge  to  turn  to  unsci¬ 
entific  and  emotional  sources  of  information.” 


•  Phyitical  Educatlim  and  Health 


High  schools  softer  from  athletic  recruiting 
tactics  used  by  colleges,  declares  an  article  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  major  cause  of  this,  says 
Eugene  Youngert,  is  the  professional  spirit  which 
seems  to  dominate  college  sports,  particularly  football. 
From  this,  he  says,  stems  the  fierce  competitive  bid¬ 
ding  for  top  players  —  which  is  bad  not  only  for  the 
athlete  but  for  the  student  body. 

How  many  teen-agers  are  so  commonsensical  that 
their  judgments  would  not  be  warped  by  a  talent 
scout’s  handsome  scholarship  offer?  *Is  an  institution 
interested  in  a  boy’s  sense  of  values  when  it  engages 
in  this  sort  of  recniiting  activity?  Or  isn’t  the  interest 
in  what  the  boy  can  do  for  the  institution  and  for  those 
who  are  seeking  his  services?” 

High-pressure  recruiting  of  top  athletes  who  are  me¬ 
diocre  scholars  tends  to  “infect”  the  rest  of  the  student 
body  with  “cynicism,”  the  author  adds.  “Under  such 
circumstances,  high  school  students  cannot  be  blamed 
if  they  think  we  are  shedding  crocodile  tears  today  in 
our  wailing  about  the  lack  or  intellectual  vigor  in  our 
secondary  schools.” 

The  college  faculty  can  do  something  about  this,  says 
Mr.  Youngert,  who  is  a  former  Illinois  school  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  urges  that  college  faculties  insist  that 
there  be  no  substandard  admissions.  All  scholarships 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
NEWS  NOTES 

ORPHANS  BY  THE  AGE  OF  18  was  the  out¬ 
look  for  more  than  25%  of  babies  born  in  the 
U.  S.  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Today  the  figure 
has  been  reduced  to  7  %. 

RULING  ON  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  costs  by  the  U.  S.  Tax  Court  stress¬ 
es  that  only  the  part  of  premium  providing  for 
hospital  reimbursement  and  doctor  bills  can  be 
counted  toward  deduction. 

EAR  IDENTIFICATION  may  be  as  distinctive 
as  fingerprints.  To  find  out,  a  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  grant  has  made  such  a  study  possible,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Charles  P.  Warren,  Univ.  of 
Illinois  anthropologist.  Special  cameras  will 
photograph  ears  of  infants  to  find  out  whether 
pictures  will  be  useful  in  later  years  for  estab¬ 
lishing  identity. 

THE  SALE  AND  USE  OF  PENICILLIN  may 
be  restrained  by  the  proposal  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  that  penicillin  be  put  under 
medical  control.  It  said  1,000  persons  in  the  U.  S. 
alone  had  died  by  1957  after  improper  use  of  the 
drug.  Statistically,  not  more  than  25  out  of  every 
10  million  shots  lead  to  serious  consequences  and 
only  three  of  them  may  be  fatal,  reports  WHO. 


should  be  granted  “on  the  one  basis  of  apparent  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  college  work  on  the  scholarship  level  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  faculty.”  Athletics  then  would  become 
highly  respected  as  a  student  activity. 


•  Hiyher  Education 


The  blind  snceessfnlly  compete  with  the 
sighted  in  college,  according  to  a  recent  report  from 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  The  svu^ey  discovered 
915  blind  or  partially  blind  students  enrolled  in  415 
colleges  and  universities. 

These  students  are  aided  by  three  types  of  special 
assistance  or  equipment: 

—  Recorded  books 

—  Reader  service 

—  Braille  books 

Of  the  1,886  institutions  of  higher  learning  ques¬ 
tioned,  only  42  reported  that  they  have  Braille  books; 
and,  of  these,  15  have  no  blind  students.  In  some  col¬ 
leges,  students  supplied  their  own  special  equipment. 

Many  schools  reported  that  blind  students  were 
well  adjusted  to  college  life  and  in  some  cases  were 
capable  of  honors  work. 

“It  is  felt,”  said  the  report,  “that  there  is  no  better 
time  or  place  for  the  blind  to  learn  to  live  among  the 
sighted  than  in  the  schools.  After  all,  they  must  live 
their  lives  among  the  sighted.” 
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•  Panorama 


Ifiassachusettt  The  North  Attleboro  School  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  latest  of  its  jolting  policy  statements, 
has  decreed  that  each  pupil  shall  put  in  two  hours  a 
day  on  his  homework.  The  Committee  has  notified 
parents  that  “if  the  child  is  spending  less  time  in  home 
study  ...  his  course  of  study  should  be  strengthened.” 
The  statement  adds,  “parents  .  .  .  should  insist  that 
schoolwork  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  and 
should  come  before  other  activities.  When  pupils  un¬ 
derstand  that  education  is  important,  they  wul  have 
respect  for  it.”  Last  January  the  Committee  adopted 
another  policy  directed  toward  behavior  problem  stu¬ 
dents,  who  were  failing  in  their  studies.  Buckle  down, 
get  to  work  —  or  get  out,  was  the  directive. 

England  “Coeducation  means  no-education,”  pro¬ 
claimed  the  banners  held  aloft  by  a  column  of  march¬ 
ing  girls.  Behind  them,  jeering  and  tossing  firecrack¬ 
ers,  came  a  group  of  about  100  boys,  who  seemed 
keen  on  the  idea  of  going  to  school  with  girls.  The 
occasion  was  the  announcement  of  the  forthcoming 
merger  of  the  Bognor  Regis  secondary  boys’  school 
and  the  secondary  girls’  school.  In  Britain,  where 
most  boys  and  girls  over  11  go  to  separate  schools,  co¬ 
education  is  still  a  temper-rousing  topic.  The  merger 
went  through  anyway. 

Minnesota  It  was  just  like  musical  chairs.  Last 
April,  B.  H.  Hill,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Albert 
Lea,  was  named  executive  secretary  of  the  State  High 
School  League.  Lome  S.  Ward,  superintendent  at 
Osseo,  resigned  to  take  Hill’s  place.  LeRoy  V. 
Norsted,  superintendent  at  Lakeville,  took  Ward’s 
old  job.  H.  G.  Hegdal,  superintendent  at  St.  Peter, 
replaced  Norsted.  Ole  E.  Haugejorde,  superintendent 
at  Mountain  Lake,  will  take  Hegdal’s  spot  as  of  Dec. 
1.  Meanwhile,  Mountain  Lake  is  considering  a  dozen 
applicants  for  Haugejorde’s  job. 

iVcMJ  York  It  was  an  old  story.  The  school  board 
(in  North  Massapequa)  told  John  O’Connell  that  his 
five-year-old  son,  John  Jr.,  wasn’t  eligible  to  ride  the 
school  bus  to  kindergarten  because  the  family  lived 
within  one-half  mile  of  the  school.  So  John  Sr.  bought 
a  tape  measure  and  measured  the  distance  foot  by 
foot.  His  finding:  It  was  160  feet  more  than  a  half 
mile  to  the  school  door.  John  Jr.  now  rides  the  bus. 

Washington,  D,  C,  A  program  to  “help  the 
teacher  help  the  delinquent”  was  announced  last 
month  by  the  NEA.  Directed  by  Dr.  William  C. 
Kvaraceus  of  Boston  University,  tne  project  will  be 
devoted  to  checking  research  sources  and  passing 
helpful  material  on  to  teachers,  by  means  of  periodical 
bulletins.  The  purposes  of  the  project  are:  1.  To  de¬ 
fine  the  school’s  role  in  dealing  with  delinquents.  2.  To 
suggest  practices  which  will  help  prevent  delinquency. 
3.  To  help  in  the  early  identification  of  potential  de¬ 
linquents.  4.  To  indicate  how  schools  can  participate 
in  community  efforts  against  delinquency.  5.  To  snow 
how  schools  can  be  more  articulate  in  informing  the 
public  of  corrective  programs. 


iVeto  Classroom 
Material 


The  Story  Behind  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  ...  is  Four  Days  in  July,  by  Gomel 
Lengyel.  The  hour-by-hour,  minute-by-minute 
story  of  the  first  four  days  of  July,  1776.  Absorb¬ 
ing,  detailed  account  of  events  in  the  daily  lives  of 
Jefferson,  Dickinson,  Franklin,  Adams  and  others, 
during  those  tense  days.  From  Doubleday  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Carden  City,  N.  Y.  360pp.  Index.  $4.95. 

Student  Listening  Booth  ...  for  language  labs 
is  the  Flexilab  listening  booth  lined  with  acoustic 
tile.  Permits  students  to  repeat  what  they  have 
heard  (with  earphones)  without  disturbing  others. 
Sliding  back  panel  lowers  for  lectures,  films.  Can 
be  raised  for  listening.  Assures  privacy  for  students 
hesitant  to  imitate  voices  of  native  speakers.  From 
Language  Training  Aids,  Language  Center,  Boyds, 
Maryland.  Single  booth,  “Soto."  $96.50.  Double¬ 
booth  unit,  “Duet,”  $182.50.  Triple-booth  unit, 
“Trio,”  $270. 

Three  New  Science  Films  .  .  .  Bacteria:  Labora¬ 
tory  Study  explains  how  bacteria  are  grown  in 
laboratory  on  various  food  materials.  Shows  that 
before  use  materials  are  sterilized  by  steam  heat 
in  an  autoclave.  Shows  use  of  petri  dish;  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  wet  mount;  microscopic  examination  of 
living  bacteria;  procedure  for  staining  and  examin¬ 
ing  a  smear  with  oil  immersion  objective  lens. 
Illustrates  metabolic  activities  of  bacteria,  etc.  Re¬ 
fers  to  man’s  use  of  techniques  to  control  bacteria 
and  utilize  their  desirable  actions.  Other  films. 
Microorganisms:  Beneficial  Activities;  Microorgan¬ 
isms:  Harmful  Activities.  From  Audio-Visual  Cen¬ 
ter,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.  Each: 
15  min.  sound.  Color,  $150;  B/W,  $75. 

Good  Book  Report  Material  .  .  .  can  be  found 
in  The  World  of  Jo  Davidson,  by  Lois  Harris  Kuhn. 
The  biography  of  a  sculptor  with  the  gift  of  gen¬ 
ius,  this  fast-moving  story  holds  readers’  interest 
throughout  the  telling  of  his  stmggles  —  and  his 
successes.  A  vivid  portrayal  of  a  man’s  faith  and 
determination.  A  Covenant  Book.  From  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Cudahy,  Inc.,  N.Y.  181pp.  Ulus.  $2.95. 

Coin  Collectors  .  .  .  will  be  delighted  with  the 
new  book,  Coinometry,  by  Robert  V.  Masters  and 
Fred  Reinfeld.  Tells  story  of  American  money 
from  days  of  Indian  wampum  and  colonial  barter 
down  to  modem  mint  coinage  methods.  Describes 
how  modem  coins  and  paper  money  are  made, 
how  Federal  Reserve  system  works,  how  money  is 
put  into  or  taken  out  of  circulation.  Fascinating 
reading  for  everyone.  Instructive.  Ulus.  93pp. 
Index.  $3.50.  From  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
N.Y. 

Excitement,  Adventure  .  ,  .  are  in  store  for  lis¬ 
teners  to  The  Vikings,  a  new  record  based  on  Land¬ 
mark  ffl2  book  by  Elizabeth  Janeway.  The  story 
of  Eric  the  Red  and  his  son,  Leif.  Tells  how  Eric 
left  Iceland,  sailed  west  to  discover  and  settle  in 
Greenland.  Leif  returned  to  Norway  to  establish 
the  new  island  as  a  Norwegian  possession.  On 
two,  nonbreakable,  12"  LP  records.  From  Enrich¬ 
ment  Records  —  Documents  of  America,  Enrich¬ 
ment  Teaching  Materials,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  1, 
N.Y.  For  schools  and  libraries,  $5.29  each. 
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